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Down ” the Waterfron 


A missioner’s busy eyes see many things a tourist’s wouldn’t notice. 


BY JOHN A. RICH, M.M. 


MEARLY one morning I left the 
rectory for an appointment at the 
waterfront. Davao’s dirt street nar- 
rowed as I approached the water- 
front area. It led me over a one- 
lane bridge. Stagnant water lazily 
streaming under the bridge pre- 
pared my nose for the odors that 
attacked it as I neared the fishing 
village on the shore of this Philip- 
pine island. 

All the village houses fronted 
on a dirt street. Wooden shacks 
stood or leaned one against the 


other. The shacks were small, but 
there were many live and chatter- 
ing evidences that the families in 
those shacks were large. Children 
were everywhere. People milled 
about the street, buying, talking 
or just taking their ease in the 
morning sun. 

The shopping area did not con- 
sist of stores. Many of the wooden 
shacks doubled both as homes and 
stores. In the front of a house 
was a small counter; on this, vari- 
ous wares were on display. 





The sun was up and so was the 
village. The dirt of the street was 
soft and damp; later on in the day 
the sun would burn away the damp- 
ness and pave the street with dust. 
But the damp- 
ness did not 
seem to bother 
the barefooted 
children, who 
were finding 
things to amuse 
themselves with. 
Some of the 
younger ones 
were having the time of their lives 
in their birthday suits. Here and 
there was more dampness in the 
form of wash pans; women bent 
over them, doing the laundry. 
Little girls were doing their own 
wash in smaller wash pans. 

I hadn’t walked very far along 
the dirt street before I felt like a 
pied piper. The whiteness of my 
cassock caught the children’s eyes. 
It was a strong contrast to the drab 
colors of everything else on the 
street. Some children gathered 
round; others followed. Boys and 
girls were not afraid of me. A few 
ventured to grab my hands, exclaim- 
ing over their whiteness and clean- 
ness and bigness compared to their 
grubby, sweaty, little hands. 

This unusual procession brought 
many faces to second-story win- 
dows along the street. Most of the 
houses were two-story affairs; the 
first story consisted of stilts that 
supported and kept some of the 
damp ocean air from the second 
story, where the family lived. 


OUR ADDRESS? 
it’s Easy! 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 


My destination was Assidro’s 
house. He greeted me with a bi 
smile. In the doorway stood his 
wife, holding her youngest. Tyo 
other socom clung to mother’s 
skirt, eyes wide 
at the sight of 
me. Assidro’s 
oldest boy was 
right out in the 
open, eyeing 
me. 

Assidro said 
that he was 
ready if I was, 
so we continued down to the shore. 
There I climbed into his hollowed- 
out log canoe, which was equipped 
with bamboo outriggers. Assidro 
slid the boat into the water and 
jumped in. Many children had lent 
a hand in helping him push off. 

Looking back at the village and 
its people I thought, “What a life!” 
But it is their life. They have gained 
their livelihood from the sea for a 
long, long time. To make ends 
meet, the men must be out fishing 
morning and night, whenever the 
fish are biting. The sea off Davao 
was beautiful that morning, but the 
sea can be hard and cruel to those 
who depend on it for a living. 
These fisherfolk do not have much, 
but they do not want much. 

The fishing village reminded me 
of the villages on the shore of Gali- 
lee. Christ picked His Apostles from 
such a village. Christ saw the poten- 
tial in Galilean fishing villages. His 
priest will have to bring out the 
potential in this village down on 
the waterfront. ae 
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REMINDER. Each time we go through our picture files this photo 
of an Indian boy in Las Penos, Bolivia, pops ovt to remind us of 
the Good Shepherd. We thought we'd pass its universal message on 
fo you as a reminder of Christ's love and interest in all men. 








GOD. CAME 
BACK 
To CUILCO 


BY RICHARD J. HAM, M.M. 


@ THE TRAIL to Cuilco, Guatemala, 
is deceiving. It passes over moun- 
tains but is ever descending. For 
hours the peaks, valleys, waterfalls 
and rushing rivers show off their 
grandeur. Then, little by little, the 
air gets warmer, the undergrowth 
denser, insects more numerous. And 
lizards dash across the trail to 
frighten my horse. 

Ever in the air is the pine-scented 
aroma of wood fires in unseen ado- 
bes and thatches that house gentle, 
simple people. Now and then the 
path winds through a village of 
several houses. The village dogs 


Author’s magic wins young friends. 
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announce my approach and all the 
folks, young and old, come out to 
eye the traveler. Seeing the Padre, 


they greet me warmly with smiles | 


and a hearty cry, “Good day, 
Father. May you go well!” 

Then Cuilco itself looms in the 
distance. Miles away I can see the 
aged walls of the parish church, 
yellow in the luxuriant green valley, 
The hill people hoeing their sloping 
corn fields can look to it prayer- 
fully now and know that Christ 
and His priest are with them. 

San Andres Church is over three 
hundred years old. Entering it to 
thank Our Lord for a safe arrival, 
I can see it needs much repair. 

It was not always thus. When the 
early Spanish missioners were gone, 
there were no new priests to take 
their place. For generations, super- 
stition and witch doctors held these 
human hearts in the paralyzing grip 
of paganism. Then, in 1947, heaven 
fell on the Cuilco valley! American 
Catholics sent Maryknoll missioners 
to smother the fires of paganism. 

Today Cuilco’s parish of ten 
thousand people is vast — too much 
for one Maryknoll priest to care 
for. The vigor of Cuilco’s Catholic 
life is proved by two of its young 
men who are in the diocesan semi- 
nary at Quetzaltenango, and by 
two young women who have en- 
tered the convent. 

With the help of you who read 
Maryknoll’s magazine and the help 
of thousands of American Catholics, 
all the ten thousand people of Cuil- 
co and the crumbling colonial 
church can be restored. Hope for 
the future was never brighter, for 
God has returned to Cuilco. gg 
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A camera reveals the 
_ burdens and joys of 
Ichy, number one son. 





A Photo Story By 
\e William J. Richardson, M.M. 
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“lam a Chinese boy. In my family there are seven children, but | am number 
one son. | have four older sisters who are always chattering, my father 

says, like sparrows. The little one on my mother’s lap is named Agatha. 
During the night she wakes up and screams very, very loud.” 





“Whenever the women walk to market, | must go along to spend two copper 
coins at the candy stand. Sometimes it takes me a long time to choose. But 
} do not mind. This is just one of the many duties of the number one son.” 





; 
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“My pet duck is number two 
favorite in our family. He 
sleeps with my turtle, four 
frogs and my can of worms.” 














ee eS 
“This is my bed. 
tatami. | share it with Imelda and 


It is called a 





tiny Agatha. A charcoal fire keeps 
us warm, and | usually dream of... 
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... Saturday afternoon when my father puts aside his hammer and says: 
Come, Ichy, let us go find chestnuts!’ He takes me by the hand and | 
walk big steps like him. People along the road say: ‘There is the number 
one son of Simon. How tall he has become! The very image of his father!’ " 
THE END 


FOR seven agonizing months I 
lived with my betrayal festering 
in my heart. 

In July of 1950, Communist sol- 
diers took me prisoner in Kwangsi, 
South China. The Reds manufac- 
tured a string of charges against me, 
the gravest of which had me organ- 
izing an antigovernmental, coun- 
terrevolutionary force in the area. 
As a result, I was a star boarder in 
eleven different prisons during 1950 
and 1951. It was while a prisoner 
in the Wai Shan military jail that 
I sold out to the Commies. 
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One thought tortured me — I 


had sent a fellow priest to prison. 


BY JOHN T. DELANEY 


I was being held in solitary con- 
finement. I remember clearly that 
that particular cell had an opening 
in the lower part of the bamboo bar 
door. One night, I recall, I was 
sitting on the dirt floor of my cell 
watching the feet of the sentry. 
Then I heard footsteps. I could 
see another pair of feet standing 
close to my guard’s. 

I heard whispering. Suddenly, the 
bar on the outside of my cell slid 
back and the door opened. Standing 
there was a Communist soldier, hold- 
ing a peanut-oil lamp and smiling. 


II 








I stood up. “Smiley” — my name 
for the stranger — began talking 
fast in Mandarin. Being strictly 
Cantonese-speaking, I didn’t catch 
a word. Then he made the sign of 
the cross. I 
thawed a little. 
Quickly he 
crossed himself 
again, mumbling 
something that 
I interpreted as: 
“In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” I warmed 
up to my visitor. 

My thoughts raced to conclusions. 
Here, I figured, was a Catholic boy 
drafted into the Red Army against 
his will. By visiting the _priest- 
prisoner, he was displaying his defi- 
ance of the atheistic government. 

Influenced by my desire to under- 
stand his words and gestures, I be- 
came convinced that “Smiley” was 
befriending me. Somehow I under- 
stood that he was volunteering to 
take a message from me to the priest 
in the nearby Catholic mission. I 
knew, as a matter of fact, that Wai 
Shan did have a resident priest, a 
Frenchman, Father Perisson. 

My last doubts were erased when 
“Smiley,” leaving his lamp with me 
and not slamming the cell door 
shut, went away and returned in a 
few minutes with writing brush, ink 
and paper. I sat on the dirt floor 
and began to write a short, but 
well-thought-out message. Even 
now, years later, I can almost swear 
to its exact wording: 

“Mon Pere: Ego sum sacerdos. 
Tuus amicus, nomine John Timothy 
Delaney. Nei kong chue Koau chi, 


sent.” 
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All Men Should Know! 


“Now this is eternal life: that they 
may know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou has 


ego sum okay, si vous plez. Send 
me eggs and tobacco, si vous plez,” 

I knew less French than Fathe 
Perisson knew English. However 
I figured that a mixture of French, 
Latin and Ro. 
manized Chi. 
nese would do 
the trick. My 
harmless little 
message, if trans 
lated according 
to my hopes, 
would read like this: 

“Dear Father: I am a priest. 
Your friend, John Timothy Delaney 
by name. Tell the bishop I am 
okay, if you please. Send me eggs 
and tobacco, if you please.” 

When I had finished, “Smiley” 
took my letter, the writing ma- 
terials and the lamp. He bowed to 
me, shut my cell door and slid 
the bar lock into place. 

The next day and night dragged 
by with no word from “Smiley.” 
After three more days of restless 
waiting, I began making all kinds 
of excuses for his delay. The days 
lengthened into weeks, the weeks 
into months. Gradually I lost hope 
of ever seeing “‘Smiley”’ again. 

It was two months after I had 
scribbled my multilingual epistle to 
Father Perisson that I came to know 
that I had been tricked into be- 
traying my French confrere. I was 
taken out of my cell and brought be- 
fore a board of military examiners. 

There were the usual questions 
about my name, age, birthplace, my 
crimes against the state and my 
connections with Chiang Kai-shek. 
These queries were routine, and I 
gave the pat answers I had given 


(John xvii: 3) 
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since the first day of my arrest. 

Then there was a whispered con- 
ference among the examiners. One 
of them got up, walked over to me 
and handed me a dirty sheet of 
paper. In a glance I recognized it. It 
was my letter to Father Perisson. 

Under questioning, I readily ad- 
mitted I had written it. I trans- 
lated the hodge-podge message. 
When I tried to explain the back- 
ground of the strange note, how- 
ever, I was cut off abruptly. 

The chief examiner began rant- 
ing and raving at me. The gist of 
his tirade was that I was fooling 
nobody, that he knew this was a 
code message concerning the under- 
ground and that I, like all spies, 
would be destroyed. 

I had become hardened to such 
threats, but the chief examiner’s 
final words caused me pain until 
the day of my deportation from 
China, some seven months later. 
The French priest, he shouted, has 
been captured and will be done 
away with like all traitors to the 
People’s Republic of China. 

The hearing was over but my or- 


deal had just begun. I was led 
away. I brooded in my cell over 
my betrayal of Father Perisson. For 
seven long months I hated myself 
for my stupidity. I cursed myself 
for my miserable greed for a few 
eggs and a pinch of tobacco. I had 
sold out to the Commies. I had 
caused the imprisonment of a fel- 
low priest. 

The incident had a happier end- 
ing than I could have imagined or 
dared to hope while I was in China. 
It was not until I was finally de- 
ported that I learned the truth. 

Father Perisson had been ex- 
pelled from the country before me. 
On that unforgettable night when I 
sat on the dirt floor of a prison cell 
and scribbled my Mon Pere letter, 
he had already arrived home in his 
native France. 

Now I am back in the Orient 
again, living just eighteen miles from 
the Communist border. I still like 
eggs and tobacco, but if ever I fall 
into the hands of the Reds again, 
not Mao himself nor all his mob 
together will be able to trick me 
into another sellout. a8 





INDY ANN,M.D. 
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Father Joseph J. Saryeant of Mattapan, Mass., teaches a new generation. 


g Two and one half miles high in 
the Andes is the real heart of Peru. 
There live most of the Indians who 
account for 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation in a country where life ex- 
pectancy at birth is 46 years. 

Long buffeted physically: by the 
elements and handicapped spiritu- 
ally by a lack of priests, the moun- 
tain Indians still retain an air of 
cheerfulness. It is reflected in the 
colorful clothes worn by women — 
bright skirts, multihued shawls and 
derby hats. It is apparent in the 
warm welcome they give Mary- 
knollers who are working to fill the 
spiritual void in their lives. And it 
overflows at fiesta time. 


Up Where 
the Blue 
Begins 


Glimpses of a happy people who 


make the best of a harsh life. 
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_# . ‘ ; Pe a4 a ‘ ‘jade 
High on the bleak slope of an ageless mountain, Father Richard M. Quinn 
of San Jose, Calif., listens to the confession of a young Indian worker. 
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FIESTA BLOW-OFF 


§ RELIEVING the drab monotony of 
daily life in the Andes are fiestas. 
These are more than religious occa- 
sions. They have been described as 
“baptized civil holidays which com- 
bine the firecrackers of the Rourth 
of July and the turkey of Thanks- 
giving with a Church celebration.” 

Every month of the year boasts of 
at least one fiesta. People dance in 
the streets to the music of drums 
and cymbals. The Indian costumes, 
music, dances and fireworks blend 
together to make every fiesta a bril- 
liant, colorful spectacle. a8 
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No traces of the harshness of mountain life are found in the faces bi 
of these youngsters by Father Peter J. Halligan of Teaneck, N. J. 04, 
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In a burial vault, Father Vincent A. Cunningham of Scranton, Pa., 
leads prayers for the repose of the souls of the departed faithful. 4 
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Q Father Borer, will you describe 
the town we are now in? 

A Chung Ju is centrally located 
in the province of Chung Chong 
Pukto. It is the old capital of this 
province. The courthouse here was 
built two hundred and fifty years 
ago, and was the place where many 
Christian martyrs were tried and 
condemned to death. 

Q Are those martyrs buried in this 
area? 





Father Wilbur Borer is a 
veteran Maryknoll Missioner 
from Brooklyn, New York. 
He worked in North Korea 
before World War II. Fol- 
lowing the truce in the Ko- 
rean War, he returned to 
mission work in South Ko- 
rea, where he has had excel- 
lent conversion success. 














Building the Church 


with the Laity 
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FATHER WILBUR BORR 


A Not too much is known about 
that. The Christians stole away the} 


remains of some because the relics 
were very precious. Others art 
preserved in the crypt of the Seoul 
cathedral. 

Q Were there many Christians hen 
in those days? 

A That is hard to tell. They 
hid in the hills to escape persecu- 
tion. Today, wherever you find 
pottery works, you will usually 
find Christians. The reason is that 
under the old persecution they lost 
their land; about the only work 
they could do was making pottery. 
In this district, the pottery works 
are all run by old Christians. 

Q Were there many Christians in 
this area when you arrived? 

A About five hundred. We have 
a strange thing here. There are 
more emigrations than immigra- 
tions. People are struggling for a 
living, and large numbers have 
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moved to Seoul. Although I have 
baptized a large number, my Chris- 
tians within the city limits have 
increased only to about eleven hun- 
dred. The out-stations show bigger 
increases, and results show also in 
the four new missions cut off from 
this one. 

Q You mean that since you came 
here, four other parishes have been 
made from this parish? 

A Yes. Another is to be cut 
off this fall or next spring. 

Q This would indicate growth. 

A There is good growth, and 
there will be bigger growth because 
our catechumens are increasing 
faster than they did a couple of 
years ago. Our problem is not get- 
ting new converts but instructing 
those who come in freely to us. 

Q Why does Christianity have a 
special appeal to the Koreans? 

A There is a special wave of 
grace going over the country. We 
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have had nothing like it before. 
They are attracted to religion. 

Q You arrived back in Korea at 
the end of the Korean War. Has there 
been much change? 

A When we came back the peo- 
ple were in rags. The number of 
refugees was very great. Farms 
were run down. Communications 
were very bad. Now there has been 
a big change. Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices have done very much. You can 
see the improvement their work has 
made in clothing here. The people 
are still poor but much better off. 

Q Is there still need for aid? 

A Definitely. There is a large 
part of the population which suf- 
fers greatly from poverty. 

Q You have a thriving parish here, 
Father. How did you build it to its 
present state? 

A Catechists are quite impor- 
tant. In the beginning they had to 
go out and bring the people in. 
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Now it’s rather a problem of our 
catechists instructing the people 
who wish to learn about the Chris- 
tian religion. There are two forms 
of instruction. One is class work 
on Sundays and days during the 
week when people can come at a 
definite time. The other is house- 
to-house visitation and instructing 
the people right at their work. 

Q Father Borer, many of our mis- 
sioners have remarked about your suc- 
cess in using lay workers. I wonder 
if you can tell us something about 
Catholic Action here? 

A From the very beginning, lay 
people have played a big part in 
spreading the Faith in Korea. Lay 
people introduced Christianity and 
had four thousand Catholics here 
before a single priest entered the 
country. 

Q The Church was well founded 
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This catechist, preparing a convert for baptism, multiplies the missioner. 


when the first missioners came to Korea? 

A That’s right. Founded entirely 
by laymen. 

Q And today? 

A Laymen have also a very im- 
portant place in the Church in 
Korea today. Most people here live 
in little villages, too far from a 
church to attend it regularly. The 
power behind their Christianity is 
the catechist who looks after the 
spiritual life of the people, repre- 
sents the priest and keeps the priest 
informed on conditions. Here, of 
course, we have trained catechists 
for both city and country work 
but we cannot afford to hire enough 
of them, so we have to enlist ordi- 
nary lay people. I started the 
Legion of Mary here, and now I 
could not do without it. 

Q Just what is it doing? 

A The Legion works closely with 
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the pagans and Catholics. If the 
children are not attending cate- 
chism classes, the Legionaries visit 
the homes and see to it that the 
children come. The Legionaries 
also teach Sunday school and 
classes of catechumens. They do 
active work in bringing in converts. 
J remember one old lady, over sev- 


enty years old, who didn’t know 
| how to read or write. She learned 


the prayers and necessary doctrine. 


' About two weeks after her baptism, 
she came in with a convert of her 


own whom she was instructing with 
what she had learned by rote. 

Q You have a famous woman cate- 
chist here named Salome. How did 
you find her? 

A Salome is a woman on fire 
with the zeal of faith and love of 
God. She asked permission to work 
in one of my districts. She“ did 
not want a salary, but I offered 
her rice money. Then when I dis- 
covered the good work she was do- 
ing, I made her a regular catechist. 
She specializes in our outlying dis- 
tricts. This is very difficult work. 
It means much walking, riding 
in trucks, sleeping anywhere from 
night to night. Only one who is 
full of zeal would do such work. 
She not only brings in women but 
also men. She has a tremendous 
effect on simple farming people. 
When they see a good woman like 
Salome full of zeal, they believe 
that there must be something in 
what she teaches. 

Q Can you give an example? 

A There are many. I recall one 
village where the people were wor- 
shiping the spirits in a certain 
tree. We had some catechumens in 
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the village, and Salome told them 
they should cut down the tree. Not 
one of them would go near the tree 
because it was supposed to be full 
of devils. Salome went out there 
with an axe, and she worked from 
morning until night. She is only 
a frail little thing, about seventy 
pounds in weight and _ fifty-five 
years old. But she was determined 
to cut down that tree, and cut it 
she did! After the tree was down, 
no one was afraid of devils any 
more. They were filled with ad- 
miration for her. Now there is a 
very flourishing mission in the 
area. Salome is a female counter- 
part of Saint Boniface. 

Q Does the Church in Korea appeal 
to all classes or just to the working 
and farming people? 

A It appeals to all classes, but 
since most Koreans are poor, sim- 
ple people they are the majority of 
our converts. In this mission, I 
have a man who is high on the edu- 
cational board; there is a prom- 
inent physician; we have a number 
of teachers, one of whom is very 
prominent in Korea; we have some 
of the merchant class. However, 
since this is a rural area, most 
of our converts are farmers, and 
more are poor than rich. In Seoul, 
where there are many schools, 
there are also many converts among 
the student class, professional men 
and men with high positions in life. 
The Vice President of Korea is a 
Catholic from a very prominent 
Catholic family. 

Q Thank you, Father Borer, for 
this description of your work. I am 
sure that our readers will pray that 
it will continue to prosper. 8 & 
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A Brighter Side 


@ THE suN in Latin America seems 
more intense than in the United 
States. Most tourists and observers 
who go there equip themselves with 
dark glasses. There would be noth- 
ing wrong with this visual precau- 
tion except that viewers often fail 
to make allowance for the black 
glasses, and their reports are un- 
realistically gloomy. 

Missioners are often accused of 
being inveterate optimists. We have 
to be, or we would never be in the 
business. Perhaps that is why I 
come back from South and Middle 
America, feeling that the prospects 
for the Church there are increas- 
ingly hopeful. 

For example, many witnesses see 
only drunken Indians at fiesta time. 
Without being blind to the excessive 
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Maryknoll’s Vicar General re- 


ports on a 29,000-mile journey. 


BY JOHN F. DONOVAN, M.M. 


drinking, I saw at fiestas many In- 
dians attending Mass and receiving 
the sacraments, and I heard our mis- 
sioners say that each year there is 
less and less drinking and more and 
more reception of the sacraments. 
Many visitors are highly scandal- 
ized by the half-pagan, half-Chris- 
tian rituals carried on by people 
in many churches. While admitting 
that there still exists considerable 
pagan influence in the age-old cos- 
tumbre of some Indian villages, I 
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saw conclusive evidence that when 
the priest arrives and patiently 
points out the impropriety of these 
customs, they gradually recede to- 
ward the rear of the church and 
then outside the church; and in time 
they are discontinued altogether. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
Latin-American Church that has not 
already been openly acknowledged 
by Church leaders in each of the 
twenty republics south of the Rio 
Grande. It is much more salutary 
for the Latin American adversely 
and — as he has done on occasion — 
ruthlessly to criticize himself. That 
is his privilege, his duty. At the 
1953 Chimbote conference in Peru, 
the ecclesiastical and lay delegates 
sincerely evaluated the conditions 
which confront their Church: the 
desperate lack of priests; the appall- 
ingly high rate of illiteracy, the 
lack of an adequate social pro- 
gram — and they wisely formulated 
practical plans to meet the urgent 
plight. 

To visit each of our 226 Maryknoll 
priests and Brothers in South and 
Middle America, as well as the con- 





vents of over one hundred Mary. 
knoll Sisters, it was necessary for me 
to travel more than 29,000 miles, It 
would be naively unrealistic for me 
to report that there are not weak 
nesses in the Church in the coun- 
tries through which I traveled. 

But despite these deficiencies | 
observed many encouraging aspects 
in the Latin-American scene, and 
it is with some of these hopeful 
signs that this article is primarily 
concerned. 

1) Leadership is essential to all 
sustained progress. I saw excellent 
examples of this essential ingredient 
in every country I visited. In the 
famous Inca capital of Cuzco, Peru, 
Archbishop Jurgens directs a vigor- 
ous apostolate among his people. 
When I visited him, he had just 
returned from a gruelling two- 
weeks’ missionary journey. Proudly 
pointing to the pages of a large 
notebook, he showed me the record 
of his labors: baptisms, confirma- 
tions, marriages, sermons preached, 
homes visited. Archbishop Jurgens 
is one of the many Latin-American 
bishops who are demonstrating the 


Maryknoll’s modern Santa Rosa parochial plant in Lima typifies new life. 
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mission spirit without which there 
can be no revival of the Faith in 
Latin America. 

In Bogota I made several visits to 
the crisp, efficient offices of the 
Latin-American Episcopal Confer- 
ence, known as CELAM. Here out- 
standing young priests from various 
Latin-American countries plan and 
direct the strategy for all phases of 
the Church’s apostolate. Monsignor 
Mendoza, a brilliant young Colom- 
bian priest, heads the team of 
which Maryknoll’s Father James 
McNiff is a member in charge of 
the catechetical program. The com- 
mittee is prepared to use all modern 
means of communication in order 
to wipe out academic and moral 
illiteracy and to bring about much- 
needed social and economic reforms. 

2) Vocations are desperately need- 
ed in Latin America. However, it is 
not just a question of increasing the 
number of priests. Mere numbers 
will never solve the problem. It is 
necessary to train apostolic young 
men equipped with zeal and the 
techniques of winning and instruct- 
ing their people — priests prepared 
to enter the milieu of the modern 
workingman and the Andean In- 
dian and to put the Church’s social 
program into action. The young 
priests I saw seemed conscious of 
the fact that the people among 
whom they worked had bodies as 
well as souls. The faculties in the 
seminaries I visited were making 
certain that the new priests will not 
be mere sacristy or “Mass priests.” 

The Puno Minor Seminary, 12,500 
feet high in the Peruvian altiplano, 
conducted by the Maryknoll Fathers, 
the Major Seminary in La Paz, Bo- 
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livia, conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers from Chicago and the Na- 
tional Major Seminary in Lima, 
Peru, conducted by the Holy Spirit 
Fathers from Mexico are examples of 
this new type of apostolic training. 
These seminaries are preparing 
young men for the diocesan priest- 
hood, training them for a difficult 
missionary apostolate. It is not easy 
to find scholastically qualified can- 
didates with proper family back- 
grounds, yet we already have three 
priests ordained who began their 
studies in our Puno seminary. 
Another hopeful sign is the ap- 
pointment in several countries of 
national vocation directors, such as 
Maryknoll’s Father John Gallagher, 
who heads the program for Bolivia. 
In Mexico and in Colombia, there 
are excellent national foreign mis- 
sion societies. These communities 
have already started to send well- 
trained groups of missioners to the 
Orient and to the understaffed 
areas of Latin America. This ob- 
viously is a most encouraging sign. 
3) Lay Participation in the apos- 
tolate under the direction of the 
hierarchy is good reason for opti- 
mism. There are not now, nor will 
there be in our day, enough priests 
and religious to do the work. Obvi- 
ously, then, the laity must be re- 
cruited and trained. And they are 
being recruited and trained. Catho- 
lic lay leaders are beginning to 
exert a Christian influence upon the 
environment in which they live. 
These lay apostles are going out 
personally into the midst of poorly 
instructed people. They are impart- 
ing knowledge, defending the Faith, 
fighting for justice, helping the 
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underprivileged. No one can ade- 
quately appraise the value of this 
lay contribution. 


In our southernmost mission of 


Temuco, Chile, I saw several groups 
of young menand 
women working 
with the priests 
to re-Christian- 
ize the 15,000 
people in the 
parish. They 
brought a willingness and an eager- 
ness to their tasks. 

When I visited our school for cate- 
chists in two-and-a-half-mile-high 
Puno, Peru, it was inspiringly clear 
that we were on the right track. 
Groups of fifty 6: more candidates 
come her¢ from various missions for 
a iong intensive course in the doc- 
trine. These volunteers are Aymara 
and Quechua Indians, all micn 
men who seemed to take on stature 
in those cold, damp classrooms. 
They had suddenly been made to feel 
they were needed — made to feel 
that they could assume responsi- 
bility. The priest treated them as 
men, capable of leading others. 

In our altiplano missions of Ilave 
and Huancane on succeeding Sun- 
days I saw the inspiring results of 
this training: Indian volunteer cate- 
chists reporting to their pastors the 
fruits of their apostolic labors, and 
the same men kneeling at the Com- 
munion rail to receive their Master 
at Mass. The Puno system of volun- 
teer catechists has spread to many 
parts of Latin America. 

The Superior General of Mary- 
knoll recently received a letter from 
the Archbishop of Lima. In part it 
read: ‘“‘I have the honor to inform 
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Ten Seconds a Day! 


— is all you need to say 
one “Hail Mary” for the 
missions. 





Your Excellency that, at a recent 
assembly of the Bishops of Peru, it 
was agreed to accord a vote of 
applause to the Maryknoll Society 
for the efficient work in the field 
of parochial 
catechetics in 
the Department 
of Puno now be- 
ing done by 
the Maryknoll 
Fathers.”’ 

4) Education is the foundation 
upon which the new Christian 
community will be built. 

Not far from the CELAM offices 
in Bogota, I saw the world-re- 
nowned Accion Cultural Popular. Here, 
in order to solve the problem of 
illiteracy in the mountain areas of 
Colombia, Monsigrio: josé Saicedo 
conducts his fantastically successful 
radio school program. At present, 
he has radio classes in over 6,000 
centers of Colombia for children 
and adults who otherwise would 
have no opportunity to study. 

After examining Monsignor Sal- 
cedo’s ‘program, Father »ecrnard 
Ryan, Maryknoller from Chicago, 
inaugurated his radio course for 
illiterate Indians in the altiplano 
of Bolivia. I saw his modest trans- 
mitter in Las Penas just before it 
was replaced by a much more pow- 
erful installation that will carry the 
classes across Lake Titicaca to the 
people on the Peruvian high plain. 

Along with other mission groups, 
Maryknollers are setting up schools 
on model parochial plans. Not only 
in large cities, as in our Santa Rosa 
parish in Lima and the Buzeta par- 
ish in Santiago, are Maryknoll 
Sisters busy in the classroom, but 
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also in remote and inaccessible areas 
of Bolivia, Guatemala and Chile. 

It was a pleasant and inspiring 
experience to visit the topflight 
schools of the American Immacu- 
late Heart Sisters in Lima and San- 
tiago and the schools conducted by 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
in almost every large city of Latin 
America. I saw also the schools 
under the direction of the Precious 
Blood Fathers and Sisters, the Mari- 
anist Fathers, Charity Sisters, Holy 
Cross Fathers and the Carmelite 
Fathers. Together with their prime 
missionary objective, all are mak- 
ing a most valuable contribution to 
the wiping out of illiteracy in 
Latin America. 

The results of this education pro- 
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Ordination of a Maryknoll-trained priest in Peru. Here is the real hope. 


gram are inestimable. Not only will 
these schools diminish the number 
of illiterates, they Will make pos- 
sible the building up of a strong 
middle class to fill the wide gap 
that has existed for so long between 
the wealthy plantation owners and 
the illiterate serfs who work their 
land. From this middle class will 
come the skilled workingmen, as 
well as professional men and wom- 
en, who will take their place in 
society. From this middle class 
will come the vocations that will 
assure Latin America of a strong 
and plentiful national clergy. 

5) Socio-economic problems are be- 
ing more realistically faced as edu- 
cation spreads. While it is true 
that the missioner’s primary con- 
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Ordained in June, 1948, in the short space 
of nine years Father Rocco Franco 

of Brooklyn, N. Y., won many souls for 
Christ in South China, New York’s 
Chinatown and Formosa by his magnetic 
smile and captivating wit. 

May 23rd,-1957 — ‘‘Mission accomplished.” 
Father Franco died as a result of in- 

juries suffered in a motorcycle accident. 
Now — who will replace him? 


Dear Fathers: Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
| Priest ") Brother | Sister 
(Check one.) I understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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cern is with the spiritual well-being 
of his people, the modern missioner 
cannot be unmindful of the ma- 
terial conditions in which his 

ple live and work and play. 
And I witnessed the missioner’s 
Christ-like, intelligent concern for 
the social betterment of his people 
in every country I visited. 

In Peru a nation-wide credit 
union enterprise is directed by our 
Father Dan McLellan. While I was 
in Peru, Father McLellan was com- 
pleting a course of instructions for 
thirty-four Peruvian priests. U.S. 
Ambassador to Peru, the Honorable 
Theodore C. Archilles, remarked: 
“This work of Father McLellan’s 
among the indigenous population 
has been remarkably successful, not 
only from the practical point of 
view, but also from the psycholog- 
ical point of view in developing in 
this people a sense of responsibility. 
And it is making them more re- 
sistant to Communist subversion.” 

Also in Peru, in the bleak bar- 
renness of the altiplano, we have 
plans for a model housing develop- 
ment on the shores of 12,500-feet- 
high Lake Titicaca — “dwellings 
worthy of human persons.”’ Chris- 
tian family life can hardly exist 
in a small, smoke-filled, one-room, 
dirt-floor mud hut. 

Model Christian cooperative com- 
munities are being set up by Bishop 
Danehy in two centers of our jungle 
Pando mission of Bolivia. Here too 
the only hospital in that whole 


; area of northern Bolivia is con- 


ducted by the Maryknoll Sisters 
with a Sister-doctor in charge. 

6) Our Blessed Lady is not only 
liked in Latin America, she is loved 
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and loved ardently. No one seems 
ashamed to proclaim publicly that 
love. This for me was the most 
encouraging sign. Strong men 
whom we may not see at Sunday 
Mass will fight for the privilege of 
carrying her image in a fiesta 
procession in which everyone wants 
to take part. 

Our mission in Cotoca, Bolivia, 
draws thousands of pilgrims to the 
shrine there. The Virgin of Chi- 
antla attracts thousands more in 
Guatemala. In Argentina I visited 
the National Shrine of Our Lady at 
Lujan, the Patroness of Argentina, 
Uruguay and Paraguay. The statue 
of Our Blessed Mother there is 
enshrined in a majestic Gothic 
basilica, goal of faithful pilgrims 
the year round. 

My visit to Chile coincided with 
the Mes de Maria devotions that 
precede for thirty days the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, a 
national holiday. In each of our 
Chilean missions I heard our priests 
preaching in packed churches on 
the glories of Mary. 

On my last day in Latin America 
I had the never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience of offering a Solemn High 
Mass at the main altar of the basil- 
ica at Guadalupe. It was not a 
Sunday and it was at noon. Yet the 
church was filled. 

Latin Americans have an un- 
ashamed trust in our Blessed Moth- 
er. They go to her instinctively in 
dangers, doubts and difficulties. 
They know she will pray for her 
people; she will plead for her 
priests; she will gather together all 
the faithful and bring them to her 
Divine Son. au 
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What better way to remember 
a departed loved one than a mission chapel? 


A little church like the Formosan chapel PERU 


pictured above, will stand as a liv- Convent chapel and altar. $1,200 
ing tribute to the memory of a rela- AFRICA 

tive or friend. Every time a Mass 4 large chapels, each....... eee 
is said or prayers recited in the house 2 small chapels, each............ 1,500 
of God that you build, your intentions GUATEMALA 

are included. COS 1,000 



















These mission chapels can be built today a mm. aad te 600 
in Maryknoll’s missions: 

RASTER s eotasions 3 large chapels, each............ 2,000 
CHILE 2 small chapels. each............ 500 
Convent chapel................ $1,000 (The costs are different because of the 
Lampe G@epe).............. .... 3,000 varying size of the chapels and the 
SC aD 1,000 rate of exchange in various countries. ) 








Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Dear Fathers: 
I enclose $..... 























g ‘THIS Nyegina holds many pleas- 
ant memories for me,” Dennis 
Reginald said, stroking the ebony 
knob of his walking stick ever so 
lightly against an eyebrow. 

We were standing in front of the 
mission house. He had not quite 
tugged and brushed himself back 
into shape after his journey up to 
Nyegina to inspect our school. 

“Pm no stranger here,”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Dear me, no. I knew most 
of the old White Fathers and, of 
course, your own Father Collins. 
He was the greatest Roman of them 
all. Still, ‘Collins’ isn’t exactly an 
Italian name. Ha, ha.” 

When he spoke his mouth went 
into all sorts of unnecessary contor- 
tions, grimaces, tongue clickings 
and sudden gasps of breath. 

When he listened—which seemed 
seldom — he gave his audience the 
full benefit of two very intense 
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LOST 
TOWERS 


The strange man talked wildly. 
Some called him mad. Was he? 


BY THOMAS P. McGOVERN, M.M. 


blue eyes. He was bareheaded and 
curly-haired, a short and rather 
muscular man in an open-neck sa- 
fari jacket and neatly pressed shorts. 
He was wearing calf-length white 
stockings held up by garters. The 
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bowl of his pipe leaned out over 
the garter on his right leg. 

On our way to the school he 
stopped short and gripped my arm. 
“Oh!” he cried. “‘when I see that, 
I could weep.” 

“Excuse me,” I 
said. 

““The towers,’’ 
he said, shaking 
his head in a kind 
of minor agony. 

“What towers? 
There are no towers around here.” 

We were standing in front of the 
church, looking up at the rain- 
stained, beaver board structure 
which was thrown up four years 
ago when the front of the church 
fell down. 

“Quite right,” he said. ““There 
are no towers. Not now. But there 
were. You should have seen them; 
immense things, grotesque, ba- 
roque. There were two towers here, 
one on either side of the church, 
the work, I always suspected, of a 
mad genius. For why, I wondered, 
should there be towers here, in 
this bush, this wilderness?” 

He fingered his brow thought- 
fully. “And then I had it,” he said, 
snapping his fingers. ““They were a 
promise, a kind of fulfillment in 
the seed: ‘in the beginning is the 
end’ sort of thing. A foretaste, as 
it were; a statement of future vic- 
tory. Do you follow me?” 

I followed him and wondered, 
too, at the force of his rhetoric for 
the two lost towers of Nyegina. 
Atlantis, an entire island, had no 
greater poet. 

He was living up to all my expec- 
tations. I would not have been too 
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surprised to learn that the towers 
had never existed at all outside of 
his imagination. I had been warned 
that he was possibly a bit mad. 

Everyone knew Dennis Reginald 
and everyone had 
stories about him, 
He was addicted to 
poetry, but he also 
was a man who 
could, and often 
did, walk ten to 
twenty miles a day 
in the sun, seeking out the elders 
of the tribe and their problems. He 
sincerely liked the natives, respected 
them and knew their language well. 

For old times’ sake, Reginald 
said, he wanted to see what re- 
mained of the church. He sprang 
up the steps nimbly enough, giving 
his stick a jaunty turn. 

Both sides of the church from 
back to front were filled with dusky, 
jubilant catechumens singing out 
the responses of the catechism. Up 
toward the front in the gloom stood 
a solitary, white-cassocked figure. 

“This is the catechumenate. The 
church is the only building large 
enough for them. You know Father 
Graser, the pastor, of course. He’s 
up front there, teaching.” 

Father Graser, seeing us, started 
his catechumens on the Apostles’ 
Creed and came toward us. 

“Mr. Reginald,” he said, “this 
is a pleasure.” 

“It is more than that,”’ Reginald 
replied, shaking hands. ““Where did 
you find them all? You must have 
shaken every tree in the country- 
side. Ha, ha.”’ 

“Well, actually, we’re pretty for- 
tunate. The Bakwaya are coming 
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to study in good numbers. We 
are pleased, of course.” 

“You should be. This is grand. 
I mean, I’m not religious myself. 
Not a bit. But if people want an 
illusion, why I imagine the Catho- 
lic Church supplies the best one.” 

Father Graser smiled. “‘I think 
your friend Father Collins felt that 
he was doing a bit more than feed- 
ing an illusion.” 

Mr. Reginald bowed and 
thumped his chest. “‘I dare say 
you're right. I was joking, of course. 
You are doing a fine job here. Who 
knows, but some day I may be 
joining you up here. Ha, ha.” 

“We'd like nothing better. But 
I don’t know. If Father Collins 
couldn’t entrap you with his devi- 
ous syllogisms, I’m afraid we have- 
n't too much hope. But look! Why 
don’t you two go to the house for 
coffee or something, and I’ll join 
you in about ten minutes.” 

While I poured the coffee, Mr. 
Reginald sat deep in a study. 

“Let me pose a problem,” he 
said at iast. “What happens when 
this huge group of peopic are or- 
dained? No, that’s not the word.” 

“Baptized.” 

“Yes, thank you. I mean, when 
they're baptized where do the 
others go? The old Christians. 
Surely the church is too small for 
both. In any case it’s just a shell. 
I saw it totter.” 

“You probably did. Yes, it’s a 
problem. We need a new church.” 

“Why not build one?” 

“You're joking. What should we 
use for money?” 

Mr. Reginald retracted an out- 
flung pinky and carefully set his 
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coffee cup down. “‘Surely,”’ he said, 
“you are the one who’s joking. I 
mean money is no problem. You 
Americans have entirely too much 
money. I mean your oil wells and 
supermarkets and elongated cars. 
Why Texas alone . . . and, well, 
everything.” 

“It’s a great country all right. 
I admit it. But you can’t hold 
your hand out all the time.” 

“But why not?” 

“Well, everything we have here 
has come from Catholics in Amer- 
ica. We are grateful and we hesitate 
to ask for more.” 

“I’m surprised. Really I am. I 
mean, if I could believe, really 
believe, I don’t think I could afford 
not to give and give again. It’s an 
investment. A Christian — I was 
reading recently, perhaps Bloy — 
is a pilgrim of sorts, is he not? His 
homeland is elsewhere. It is an 
investment, say in heaven. That is 
Hui uearly pucicauly enough put. 
But it is true; given, of course, 
your premises.” 

“You’ve sold me,” I said. “I’m 
convinced. Unfortunately, I’m 
broke.” 

“Very amusing,” he said. “But 
hv trifle, this is a time for action. 
Get bucv.”’ He stood up suddenly 
and reachea inte his pocket. “Take 
this pound note,” ic commanded, 
“in memory of my friend. Pere 
Collins: that towers may rise again 
in Nyegina. Now get busy. Tell 
your people. They'll get a church 
for you.” 

He stood there, arms outflung, 
transfigured by his own emotion. 
Mad? Some may think so. I’m sure 
he’s not. an 
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The Evil of Nationalism 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ IN THIs AGE of Sputniks and inter- 
continental rockets when man is 
about to be launched into the mys- 
teries of outer space and when the 
boundaries of the universe seem 
limitless, nationalism should be 
becoming anachronistic and out- 
moded. At a time when interde- 
pendence among men is needed as 
never before if the world community 
is tosurvive annihilation by nuclear 
weapons, we find conversely that 
the narrow loyalties of nationalism 
are waxing stronger than ever. 
The cry of “Pan-Africa”’ is but 
another term for the new African 
nationalism. Arab nationalism has 
brought turmoil and disruption to 
the Middle East. The immature 
national pride of the new nations of 
the Far East, while understandable, 
is divisive and provocative. The 
world sweep of communism is noth- 
ing but an instrument of revived 
Russian nationalism, despite its Tro- 
jan horse label of “international.” 
And even here in the United 
States, we find an alien and grow- 
ing nationalism. We say “alien” 
because it is foreign to the ideas and 
ideals of our founding fathers, who 
saw in our republic not a national 
group but a voluntary community 
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of free men dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created 
equal and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights. 


HOW THEN do we explain the re- 
vival of this outdated and danger- 
ous philosophy? Basically, modern 
nationalism is an expression of the 
fears of our times, the rejection of 
Christian ethics. When people be- 
come suspicious and afraid, they 
tend to organize in groups for their 
own protection. The attack of secu- 
larism and materialism on Chris- 
tian morality has thrown up an in- 
tellectual barrier to the teaching of 
Christ concerning the unity of man- 
kind and the universal brotherhood 
of the Church which Christ came 
on earth to establish. Those Chris- 
tians who, from an exaggerated 
sense of national loyalty, put their 
own individual preferences above 
the teaching of Christ, unknowingly 
or mistakenly, are doing disservice 
to Christianity and negating the 
teachings of its Divine Founder. 

By far the greater part of the 
blame for the growth of modern 
nationalism is to be laid at the door 
of communism, for nothing serves 
Russian nationalism better than 
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divisions raised among the rest of 
mankind by the nationalistic idea 
and the separation of the human 
race into small, suspicious groups, 
lacking a world outlook and sym- 
pathy and concerned only with their 
own immediate preservation. Com- 
munism knows that international 
society (and hence resistance to its 
own might) cannot survive when 
groups of people organize to oppose 
other groups. Communism knows 
that nationalism is a catalyst to keep 
the world on the brink of destruc- 
tion. Those people who misguidedly 
believe that they are opposing com- 
munism by a vigorous nationalism 
are playing directly into the hands 
of disguised Russian nationalism. 


THERE Is no individual preference 
or nationalistic aim that is worth 
the risk of general destruction. 
There are no sacred frontiers when 
the rest of mankind is threatened 
with oblivion. Like it or not, the 
fact remains that we are our broth- 
er’s keeper. We can deny the Father- 
hood of God but we cannot escape 
it. From the Christian viewpoint 
nationalism is wrong, and no 
amount of specious argument or of 
worry or of fear can make it right. 

There are pitfalls in internation- 
alism and even in collective secu- 
rity, but these are accidental to the 
true essence. Self-interest and only 
self-interest, either on the personal 
or national scale, is fundamentally 
and essentially wrong. Therefore, 
even under the most extreme con- 
ditions it cannot be justified. Un- 
less, of course, we deny the totality 
of Christ. aa 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 191] by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
...Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll .. . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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These youngsters are lucky! And you’re 
blessed, too, if you have a hand in their 
good fortune. Schools for Latin America 
are one of today’s biggest mission needs. 
Can YOU send more Sisters to staff these 
much-needed schools? 






MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


| am glad to be able to send $...... to help bring schools to mission 
lands. 
PND. bv since dia S us hin dees ombe ween ss annie s 66s Oin 0s ens nb ee 0406 ban ee wes sau eps obo 4aes 
BN cs 655 ess buetus eee saws GF seb ce seek ssncsnscassene Zone DUPE ie a sau wsaueles 
While | can, | will send $...... a month as my share 


in the missions. | realize | can stop this at any time. 























' A church built with their own savings welcomes God to Culiat’s people. 


Culiat Comes of Age 


HB cuLIAT will never be the same! 
Anyone from the hundred families 
that live in the stilted houses of 
the barrio will tell you with a grin 
of simple pride: “We now have 
Mass in Culiat. See! There’s the 
chapel that we built.” 

Not even a highway goes past 
this little cluster of thatched roofs. 
Catechists — students at our Mary- 
knoll College in Manila — reach the 
peaceful village by jeep. For the 
past three years the people have 
been saying the family Rosary, 
learning about the Mass and sacra- 
ments, getting to Mass only once or 
twice a year at a neighboring barrio. 

Then the idea took root. As the 
farmers pushed their rice seedlings 
into the soft mud, they thought of 
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Each villager could say, 


**I helped build God’s house.” 


BY SISTER KATHLEEN THERESE 


the crop to come. Rice means 
money. With money they could 
buy wood and iron and concrete — 
and build a chapel so Father could 
say Mass in Culiat. 

I saw the enthusiasm on the faces 
of the women, too. The catechists 
worked out patterns for toys and 
other handicrafts. Women and girls 
sewed for a whole year; students 
sponsored sales in schools and 
stores. When half the money needed 
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was saved, the men of the barrio 
went to the landowner to get a 
piece of ground for the new chapel. 

Waiting, working, hoping — then 
two weeks of watching a promise 
flower. The new parish priest ar- 
ranged a loan for the rest of the 
building materials. The farmers 
could repay at harvest time. The 
site was chosen, the plans drawn 
up. The labor of twenty men raised 
a chapel in the center of the barrio. 
The roof? Watertight. The side 
walls? Deep enough to shelter the 
altar from wind and rain. And the 
rest of the sides wide open? Yes! 
All who can’t get inside will still 
be able to see the altar. 


Juanita is set for a good future. 





Saturday — and the chapel is 
finished. Tomorrow is_ the first 
Mass. Many children are ready for 4 
First Holy Communion; others are © 
eagerly awaiting their second. All 
night long, kerosene lamps and 
torches will burn. 

When we Sisters and the cate- 
chists arrive at dawn, we find much 
activity. Sigt na — Hurry up! There 
is still much to do. Listen to the 
bell! Manuel saw its need, bor- 
rowed it from the school and hung 
it in the rafters. There goes Ignatio 
with a roll of brown paper to fill 
in the sides of the altar. Maria is 
placing bright flowers in the bas- 
kets of leaves to decorate the new 
sanctuary. Father has several last- 
minute confessions to hear. 

Now the whole barrio is stirring. 
Little boys are hauling water, car- 
ing for the carabao and finishing 
up other chores. The tiny brown 
feet of willing helpers lead the 
catechists in and out of the bamboo 
groves. Ring the bell to awaken 
anyone not already up! The bor- 
rowed school bus is leaving to pick 
up those in the nearby barrio who 
want to come to Mass. 

Sigi na! Sigi na! It is almost 
time. The children are all lined 
up. “Pedro, Juanita, Diego, Car- 
melita,” busy catechists call the 
roll. ““Remember to keep your chin 
up... hands together. . . .”” White 
veils, gossamer-thin Sunday shirts 
line up at the chapel door. Then 
lowered eyes, self-conscious smiles 
march reverently up to their places 
near the altar. 

Mass begins in this simple chapel 
under the santol trees. God _ is 
coming to Culiat. a8 
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Fathers Sweeney (center) and Pospichal have a parish as big as South 
Their parishioners are lepers in need of medicine, food, Christ. 


Leper 


Circuit 


g In the cemetery a gentle Korean 
woman asked the doctor for a 
preventive vaccine for herself and 
her two young daughters. The 
mother had no sign of leprosy on 
her nor did the girls. But her hus- 
band had leprosy, and mother and 
daughters were outcasts with him. 
Mother had every look of refine- 
ment, but also a look of hunger and 
anemia that sticks in my memory. 
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An old hand is medicine, food, 


heart to thousands of Koreans. 


BY JOSEPH A. SWEENEY, M.M. 


Waiting for the doctor in that 
cemetery were only 42 of the 70 
lepers in the area because it was 
raining and some have to walk 
twelve miles. Each was given a tick- 
et that entitled bearer to rations at 
Father Elegius’ house, where NCWC 
had provided a ton and a half of 
cornmeal for the destitute. It will 
be a month before their barley crop 
is harvested; meantime many farm 
families are suffering from hunger. 

Our circuit included a 150-mile 
trip — over washboard roads that 
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| If you have not made your 
will, plan to include your 
family, charity, your par- 
ish, your diocese, and the 


missions. 


Write for our free booklet: 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N.Y. 
Please send me your will booklet. 
PR MIND ios 630 60-0 iws dni pie Da 
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City........Zone...State..... 











give a car old age after 20,000 miles 
—to Father Craig’s mission. He 
is all alone in a big parish that 
needs two priests. But he makes | 
time to care for leprous patients 
in his area. He goes into the hills 
with nurse or doctor to see that 
lepers get treatment and _ food, 
Local officials and parishioners ob- 
ject to the treatment of leprosy at 
the parish dispensary. 

We visited with Father Olaf. 
In an anteroom of his rectory, 24 
leprosy victims and 60 other sick 
people were waiting. Late that 
afternoon we headed for the moun- 
tains to visit a colony of 97 patients. 

The next stop was Father Ernst’s, 
We took care of his patients on the 
rectory porch. Then we went to 
visit a blind and crippled leper 
who has not left his room for 
twenty years. 

Father Ernst had funds to build 
a decent rectory. He used them and 
some help from us and Father 
Arnold to found a leprosarium for 
150 outcasts in a mountain valley. 
The first ones in were 30 lepers 
whom we had found living under a 
bridge in utmost misery. Now they 
have land and houses. This spring 
they planted 18,000 chestnut and 
fruit trees, which will make them 
self-supporting. 

We went on to Sung Ju where 
lepers have built a fine chapel with 
$500 provided for purchase of ma- 
terials by a friend in Akron. They 
terraced a mountainside, planted 
grain and fruit trees. The director, 
formerly a high school teacher, 
thanks God for giving him leprosy. 
This led him to his present work 
and occasioned his conversion. @ @ 
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PRAY 
FOR THE 
MISSIONS 


Prayer to 
Our Lady of Maryknoll 


“Mary, Mother of souls and of their 
only Saviour, inspire us with that 
hunger for the apostolate that fills 
thy own Immaculate Heart. 


Teach us to see the image of God in 
all men, to seek out those who do not 
know Him, to cherish the earth’s most 
neglected and despised, to labor for 
all men as their servants, to die for 
; i ; them, if need be, that they may live. 
; : Nees With eccles. approb. ; 


Composed by Bishop James E. Walsh, M.M. 




















Taxi driver Peter Waweru makes 
change at the Nairobi airport. 








WORKERS AROUND THE WORLD 


KIKUYU 
TAXI 
DRIVER 


PICTURES AND BACKGROUND 


@ How to raise a family on $13.53 
a weck is the problem that faces 
Peter Waweru, a thirty-year-old 
taxi driver in Nairobi, Kenya. To 
earn this income, Peter works 82 
hours a week and is paid 1614 cents 
an hour. Since he is not paid for 
time off, his average annual income 
amounts to $650. 

Peter Waweru lives in an African 
housing development with his wife, 
Felista, and two children — Ed- 
ward, three, and Mary, two. His 
apartment is only one room, fifteen 
by fifteen feet. The room has a 
cement floor and cinder block walls. 
Furniture consists of a table with a 
plastic tablecloth, six chairs, two 
beds with bright bedspreads, an 
enameled washstand, a radio, a 
mirror, an alarm clock and a gaso- 
line lantern. 

Peter married Felista when she 
was fifteen. The nine-year spread 
in ages between himself and his 
wife is due largely to the fact that 
he had to work for several years 
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BY J. PAUL BORDENET, M.M. — 


to earn enough for the marriage 
dowry. Present custom in the Kiku- 
yu tribe, to which Peter and Felista 
belong, is for the man to choose his 
own bride. But the matter is talked 
over with both sets of parents and 
the dowry arranged between them. 
For Felista’s dowry Peter paid $215, 
six cows and fifty sheep. “It is a 
high price,” Peter says, “but then 
I got a very good wife.” 

Peter was born on the Kikuyu 
reservation at Kiambu. He owns 
a native house there, plus about an 
acre and a half of ground. His 
mother, father and two younger 
sisters live in the house, and Peter 
contributes to their support. 

Physically, Peter is a six-foot, big- 
chested, slim-waisted man. He is 
slow to smile but, when he does, his 
smile is infectious. He is unusually 
serious for a Kikuyu, and weighs 
his words before he speaks. He is 
not easily upset or disturbed. He 
has a strong attachment to his fam- 
ily and relatives. It is hard to move 
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Peter manages the family budget. He tries to save a little each week from 
his salary and deposit it in the post office (above). He buys five pounds of 


meat (below) for ninety-four cents. This must last his family all week. 

















him from his opinions. When one 
talks to him about conditions at 
home, it is easy to see who is boss 
there. 

Because of his work as a taxi 
driver, Peter's home life is some- 
what irregular. He works 17 hours 
on his shift, and then is off for 
17 hours. He and his family eat 
three meals a day. For breakfast 
he has two eggs, bread and coffee. 
Lunch, when he is at work, consists 


of Indian hash, bread and coffee; 


but when he is home, he has beans 
and bread. Supper also consists of 
beans and bread. The family has 
meat about four times a week. 

Peter’s apartment costs him $1.26 
rent a week. There is no electricity, 
but water is piped to a spigot at 
his front door. The housing devel- 
opment has centrally located show- 
ers and toilets, used by all the 
development’s residents. 

The Waweru family is Catholic, 
and regular in church attendance. 
Whenever Peter is home from work 
in the evening, he leads his family 
in night prayers. His own favorite 
devotion is the Rosary, and he often 
says his beads while driving to pick 
up fares. 

Peter’s pleasures and recreations 
are simple. When he is home, he 
likes to listen to his battery radio. 
He listens frequently to Radio 
Cairo, which is continually beam- 
ing propaganda to East Africa. As 
a result, some of his thinking is 
colored by these broadcasts. He is 
hesitant about giving his opinion 
of America, probably because he 
believes the Radio Cairo line and 
does not wish to offend an Ameri- 
can questioner. He does, however, 
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have high praise for produicts from 
America, particularly for American 
cars. 4 

One luxury Peter permits himself 
is two quarts of beer a week. Once 
a month, he takes Felista to a dance 
at the Akamba Social Hall. Except 
for the week when he goes dancing, 
he takes Felista once a week to the 
movies. The pictures he likes best 
are American Westerns. Peter also 
likes to read. His favorite books 
are those concerned with travel and 
adventure. He is able to speak and 
read three languages — English, 
Kikuyu and Kiswahili, the latter 
being the lingua franca of East 
Africa. 

Peter is a loving father and likes 
to spend time with his two children. 
Since they are too young for school, 
he reads to them. He does not 
believe in corporal punishment, but 
is always ready to give verbal cor- 
rection. He is trying to put some 
money aside for his children’s edu- 
cation, and is able to save about 
$15 a year. Yearly school fees will 
amount to $16.80 per child. Like 
fathers everywhere, he believes his 
two children are ‘“‘very smart for 
their age.” He has no particular 
vocations in mind for his children, 
but he hopes that they will have 
a high social standing in the com- 
munity. 

“I expect my children will have 
to work hard to get anywhere in 
life,’ he remarked, ‘“‘but that is 
good. A person only appreciates 
what he works hard to get.” 

Peter has very little in the way 
of security. He does not belong 
to any union, gets no family allow- 
ance and carries no insurance. In 
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case of sickness he has only the 
government hospital to fall back 
on. Each visit there costs $2.10, 
whether one stays for a single day 
or a whole year. When Peter re- 
tires he will return to his family 
home on the reservation and de- 
pend, according to Kikuyu custom, 
on the bounty of his children, just 
as his own parents now depend 
on him. He has a strong Kikuyu 
sense of family and frequently says, 
‘Nothing is any good unless it helps 
my family.” 

Peter cannot expect any further 
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o Radio Cairo, but believes he does his own thinking. 





advancement in his job, as he is 
already one of the highest paid cab 
drivers. He has always liked cars 
and mechanical problems; and his 
dream is to own his own garage. 

Although he does not always vote. 
Peter believes all peoples should 
govern themselves. He thinks Ken- 
ya is ready for self-government. The 
prime aim of any government, he 
believes, is the betterment and pro- 
tection of the family. 

“The family is everything,” says 
this typical Kikuyu. “Without it, 
the world would not exist.” gm 


- 
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San Francisco’s Fr. Collignon directs the singing of his Taiwanese Mass, 











0, Say Can You Sing? 


They said it couldn’t be done, 


but a Maryknoll musician did it. 


BY JAMES A. COLLIGNON, M.M. 


@ A LITTLE more than half a year 
ago, the Taichung Prefecture in 
Taiwan (Formosa) was given per- 
mission by the Holy See to sing 
Mass in the vernacular. We thus 
found ourselves with a highly prized 
privilege and no means of imple- 
menting it. 

Almost immediately I decided to 
try my hand at setting the Chinese 
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text to a suitable musical idiom. 

My lack of due qualifications was 
considerable: I had been in Taiwan 
for no more than five months; my 
knowledge of the Taiwanese lan- 
guage was meager; my experience 
with choral groups only occasional; 
and my acquaintance with Chinese 
music exaggerated if described as 
nodding. The prospects for a suc- 
cessful outcome seemed not very 
good. 

I proceeded on the basis of three 
guides: the music must be plain 
chant, the text must be given clear 
and straightforward expression, and 
the whole must be designed for 
community singing. 
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In the light of these principles, 
the composition of the Mass went 
along rather quickly if not alto- 

ther smoothly. In no sense did 
the music write itself, and several 
problems - seemed insurmountable. 
But in the writing I discovered that 
[ was not so ill equipped as I had 
feared. Naturally I knew the mean- 
ing of phrases. What the individual 
words meant, along with their in- 
dividual sounds, had to be learned. 

A knowledge of Chinese music 
was, I still feel, not necessary, for 
Chinese music on the Island is rap- 
idly being displaced by the growing 
popularity of Western music. Some 
recent favorites have been: “‘But- 
ton and Bows,” ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” 
and the ‘“Theme from Shane.”’ One 
is prepared to meet the unexpected 
when coming to the Orient, but 
what has most surprised me is the 
unbelievable penetration of West- 
ern values into Taiwanese life. 

The choice of plain chant as the 
musical medium was a happy one. 
All the chant styles were employed 
in this Mass: the Kyrie, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei, the Glorta and Credo — 
all to good effect, I think. 

The Mass was written with the 
needs and potentialities of a par- 
ticular group in mind. Singers with 
a very modest background in music 
feel at home in a short time. 

The music of the Mass was based 
on Mass VIII and Credo III. On 
Taiwan these were sung everywhere 
and everywhere sung poorly. It was 
my hope that knowing the old would 
make learning the new easier. 

The Credo departs most from the 
original and is, I think, the most 
successful section. As usual, the 
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Ite Missa Est is patterned on the 
Kyrie and, as is not so usual, can 
easily be sung in one breath. 

Westerners have sensed this Mass’s 
Oriental flavor and find it appeal- 
ing. But no Taiwanese, so far as 
I know, has made a comment to 
this effect, and I couldn’t be more 
pleased. 

The limitations of this Mass are 
those of its composer, and I say 
gratefully that after having lived 
with it for three months I like it 
as much as ever. 

The Catholics of Chang Hua, I 
know, are downright enthusiastic 
about it. Whereas they once had no 
High Mass, they now sing one every 
Sunday. It is by far the best at- 
tended of the Masses, and for 
some it is a second Mass. 

The three principles have enabled 
the faithful here to achieve a 
threefold goal. Primary and most 
direct is the worship of God; this 
requires no comment. Of secondary 
importante is their instruction and 
edification; they are delighted to 
sing in their own language. Finally, 
they participate not only by their 
prayers but by their actions in the 
apostolate. 

The Mass has become, in their 
language, lau-jet, a word meaning 
“gala,” “colorful,” “exciting’’; and 
the number of curious and inter- 
ested who come to see and hear 
grows weekly. 

I was not the one to take on this 
work, but fortunately its whole- 
hearted acceptance by the people of 
Chang Hua will, I hope, encourage 
others better qualified to make the 
worship of God a little more intel- 
ligible and attractive. aa 
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A guided tour through a jungle 


inhabited by people and despair 


BY WILLIAM R. McCARTHY, M.M. 


g IN the capital city of Lima there 
are three square miles that gape 
like an open wound in the shadow 
of rising skyscrapers and luxurious 
housing. A condition exists here 
that vies with the notorious squalor 
of sections of Calcutta, Singapore, 
London and New York. It is the 
barriada of Mendocita — called 
“Slum Street” by many Peruvians. 

A familiar two-syllable word sums 
up the misery of twelve thousand 
people who live in Mendocita. The 
word is hunger. 
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Because of this word, every morn- 
ing a city truck grinds slowly down 
the main thoroughfare, pausing at 
each alley entrance and vacant lot, 
looking for the bodies of men and 
women who did not survive the 
night. 

Because of hunger. 

Occasionally relatives claim a 
corpse, and for a few dollars transfer 
the remains to a common grave in a 
dilapidated taxi, which serves as a 
hearse. This is how one dies on 
Slum Street. 

And of the living? Their life is 
a long, unending search for food. 
Stop and ask any of the inhabitants 
what they are thinking of, and they 
will tell you they are thinking of 
food. Ask them where they are go- 
ing, and they will tell you they are 
going to see if food is being dis- 
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tributed at the relief depot. And 
if not, well, then they are going 
“outside” to beg on a street corner, 
or loiter around restaurants, or 
search a dump, or sell their bodies, 
or simply . . . steal. 

Then visit them in their homes. 
Or rather, in the adobe hovels with 
dirt floors, kerosene-pot stoves and 
cloth roofs — leaning against one 
another like cardboard cartons in 
a junk yard. 

Walk into the single, rancid room 
measuring twelve feet by ten, where 
a man and woman live together 
and raise five or six or seven thin 
offspring with bulging, hungry eyes. 
Smile upon the children as they 
stand in front of you on knobby 
legs. Put out your hand and touch 
the rags they wear upon their backs. 

Are these people your friends? 
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Not exactly. For the inhabitants of 
Mendocita have learned that it is 
not wise to trust another human 
being. And so a curious thing about 
Slum Street is the pervading silence: 
no sidewalk arguments, no gossip, 
no hanging over the fences, no 
laughter. Not even tears. Just the 
sullen stares of people seated at win- 
dows and in doorways, not quite 
sure of what they are waiting for. 
Running water? Yes, the water 
“runs” in a huge common well at 
the end of the street. The people go 
there each morning and wait in 
line and hope there won’t be too 
much scum on the surface. 
Because scum means bitter water, 
and bitter water means sickness. 
And when one is sick in Mendocita, 
one does not think of medicine or 
doctors or hospitals — but only of 
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the sound of the dilapidated taxi and 
what a common grave must be like. 

Sanitary facilities? Yes. The 
streets and alleys and open ditches. 

Employment? For the five thou- 
sand potential wage earners there is 
little work. If a job is found it is 
usually temporary and pays less 
than one American dollar a day. 

Crime? Yes. Lawlessness the 
world over feeds upon vice and 
moral decay. And Mendocita is 
hardly an exception. At the north 
end of the darriada a police car is 
permanently stationed, waiting for 
crime to occur. (Many of the inhab- 
itants of Mendocita know what the 
inside of jail looks like. They say 
that jail is not too bad. There at 
least one has a plate of food.) 

Religion? The inhabitants of 
Mendocita are baptized Catholics 
without any knowledge of the 
Church. They do not receive the 
sacraments. Ask them why they do 
not go to church, and one may say 
it is because he has no clothing; 
another says he doesn’t like priests; 
another asks why; another curses; 
another just shakes his head. 

This is Mendocita, a jungle of 
people without hope. There are no 
radios, no newspapers and hence no 
one, really, to plead their cause. 

Lima authorities are neither un- 
aware of, nor cynical about Slum 
Street. They do what they can. But 


Lima, like so many cities of Latin. 


America, is in the throes of rapid, 
unrestrained growth. During the 
last fifteen years Lima’s population 
has doubled, and in August of this 
year it soared beyond one million. 

So many people impose a serious 
strain on Peru’s struggling economy. 
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Unemployment is a big problem for 
the national relief agencies. And for 
some reason, by the time govern.’ 
ment assistance seeps down to Slum 
Street, there is little left. 

A number of international relief’ 
agencies like CRS and UNESCO | 
have moved in — but without suffi- 
cient or regular supplies. Yet for a” 
stomach to remain filled, food is” 
needed at least once a day; a sick | 
body needs medicine immediately; 7 
rain falls even on cloth roofs. 1 

It is in the middle of Mendocita ~ 
that Maryknoll has recently taken = 
over the parish of Our Lady of Guad- | 
alupe. Two other adjacent areas — — 
Balconcillo and Matute — are in- © 
cluded in the parish boundaries. 

Two of us are stationed here. We 
get up every morning and celebrate “ 
Holy Mass in an empty church. 
Then we wander out into the morn- ’ 
ing haze to spend the day with our 
slum dwellers. We hope that in some 
small way — and eventually, in 
some large way — we can bring 
them the basic dignities which every 
human being needs. 

This means, for the people of 
Mendocita, a program of immedi- 
ate assistance on every level, begin- 
ning with food, clothing and medi- 
cine,'and ending with the fullness 
of the sacramental life. 

Reading this, I suppose a person 
might remark: “My — isn’t this 
edifying! Two Maryknoll priests, 
living with twelve thousand desti- 
tute people in Lima, Peru. How 
they must love those poor people!” 

Yes. My assistant and I love these 
people very dearly. But to be per- 
fectly frank about it, on Slum Street 
love is not enough. a8 
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“It was a freak of nature, completely dwarfing trees a hundred feet high.” 


The Challenge of 
the Rock of Death 


BY LAWRENCE J. CONNORS,M.M. 





This is the second part of 
a story by Father Connors 
telling of an expedition 
made into Formosa’s * 
hidden, aboriginal coun- 
try to find a rock sur- 
rounded by many strange 
superstitions. wif 
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PART TWO 









m “FATHER, we have agreed to a 
trip for one week,” Te Mu, the 
aboriginal chief said, “but if you 
are going to take your shoes off 
everytime we come to a river, we'll 
be on the trail for a month. We’re 
going to have to cross this same 
river twenty-nine times. So leave 
your shoes on or off.” 

We had been on the trail since 
early morning, attempting a three- 
day hike to the sacred rock of the 
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aboriginal tribes in central For- 
mosa. It was about noon when we 
reached the river, and we were to 
recross it many times during the 
rest of the day as we made our way 
through towering mountains. The 
“‘we”’ consisted of Father Bob Baud- 
huin, a Maryknoller with lots of 
experience among the aborigines; 
Captain Sid Cook, a Texan with 
the United States Army mission to 
Formosa; seven Catholic aborig- 
ines; and myself. 

About four-thirty in the after- 
noon, Te Mu gave the signal to 
make camp. The place chosen was 
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a camp site for aboriginal hunters 
who roamed these mountains in 
quest of game, particularly wild 
boar. The site had a small lean-to, 
which gave little protection. That 
night was cold, terribly cold. Father 
Bob, Captain Sid and myself dozed 
fitfully in our sleeping bags. But 
the aborigines never slept at all. 
They built an enormous fire and 
sat cross-legged around it all night. 
We were beginning to get a glimpse 
into the remarkable endurance of 
these mountain men. At dawn, we 
were all glad to be off again. 

The second day was one of the 
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The missioners and aborigines crossing 
one of the many streams to be forded. 


toughest I’ve ever lived through. 
The aborigines were as nimble as 
goats, while we were as clumsy as 
oxen. To distract myself I began | 
putting my feet in the same places - | 
as Te Mu. It was amazing. With- 
out breaking his pace, his foot 
always found a support — a root, 
a stone, a hard clump of dirt. 
Most of the time, I never saw the 


On occasions, Captain Cook’s gunsight 
was used as a telescope for surveying. 
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foothold until I stepped on it. 
Captain Cook began complaining 
that the aborigines were not human. 

“In the Alps no one ever heard 
of climbing a mountain straight 
up!” hie said. “We zigzag.” 

“Straight up is much quicker,” 
replied Te Mu without faltering. 
_ At one point we came upon an 
aborigine’s kill — seven wild boars. 
All that was left of each was a 
skull with two protruding tusks. 
Te Mu said the tusks made good 
pipes, so I ivok a pair. About 
this time, the trail ceased com- 
pletely, and we had to beat our 
way through the thick brush, 
always climbing. 

About three, we broke out over 
the timber line into a plateau of 
high, razor-sharp grass. We began 
to realize that we would never 
make our designated camp. We 
found a small shelf with a level 
spot and camped there. We only 
had a cupful of water among us, so 
supper was scarce that night. It 
was much colder than the first 
night, and when daybreak came we 
began climbing again without 
breakfast. The following couple of 
hours were up the sheer face of a 
cliff, the most dangerous climb 
of our whole trip. 

About ten in the morning we 
reached a beautiful lake, whose 
surface was still frozen. I was dehy- 
drated, so I cracked the ice and 
drank my fill. It was a mistake that 
was to cause me much distress the 
rest of the day. We breakfasted there. 

The chief reassured us that we 
were not too far from our goal when 
we started again. After crossing a 
small peak, our party halted. Te Mu 
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whispered, ““There it is!’’ He did 
not dare point with his finger, but 
kept jutting his chin towards the 
opposite peak. 

Looking across ile valley, we 
Saw a gigantic rock. It was a freak 
of nature, completely dwarfing trees 
a hundred feet high. It rose out 
of the forest like a colossal knife, 
as if some giant had taken a stone 
razor blade and set it up. It was 
easy to understand how this strange 
monolith had become an object 
of superstition. 

To reach the rock we would have 
to descend into the valley and 
climb the opposite mountain, but 
the aborigines did not wish to go 
any farther. They felt that seeing 
the rock siuuid bc Enough for us. 
But we insisted we wanted to go to 
the rock. We intended to say Mass 
there and attach a crucifix to it. 
Finally, the aborigines’ discussion 
reached a climax. 

“IT have no wife or children,” 
said Pi Tu, an older man. ‘‘Besides, 
I owe it to my religion to go and 
protect the Fathers.” Today, be- 
cause of that statement, Pi Tu is 
held by his tribe as a man of great 
faith, a man without fear. 

Pi Tu was joined by John the 
catechist, and with these two guides 
we started for the rock. As we 
blazed our trail, we came across 
two interesting finds. One was a 
tree with a number of knife strokes 
cut in its bark. Pi Tu explained 
that the marks had been made by a 
war party to indicate the strength 
of the group. The second was a 
small clearing that looked as if it 
had been plowed by a bulldozer. 
Pi Tu told us it had been done by 
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wild boars grubbing for roots. He 
said it would be a good place to 
wait for game. 

About two hours later we reached 
the rock. We had expected it to be 
big, but it proved to be immense. 
It went straight up, over ten stories 
high. It was a sheer cliff, impossible 
to climb. At the base we set up 
an altar and wedged a crucifix 
into the stone. Father Baudhuin 
offered Mass, and our two guides 
received Communion. 

When Mass was over, it was late 
afternoon. The wind was beginning 
to increase, and the air grew cold. 
Pi Tu suggested we start back. First 
we carved on a big hinocki tree next 
to the rock our names (in English 
and Chinese); the date; and the 
fact that Mass had been celebrated. 
We left the crucifix and hurried 
back to camp for our first decent 
meal in two days. 

The trip home was quick and 
dangerous. Beware when an abo- 
rigine proposes a shortcut! It is 
always straight up or down. The 
only thing that can be said for 
descending a mountain is that you 
don’t have to use will power. The 
law of gravity acts as a substitute. 
We received several unexpected 
bonuses from the trip. Aborigines 
from all the villages have been 
questioning us about the rock and 
asking to see our pictures of it. 
The fact that we said Mass there, 
left a crucifix and returned safely 
has been a big blow against super- 
stition. The five days in the moun- 
tains also left me with a new and 
deep respect for the nimbleness, 
endurance and ingenuity of our 
aboriginal people. ae 
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Rugged Formosan country 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


Daydream 

I was sitting in my rocking chair, just 
thinking. I must have dozed off because 
it seemed I was standing in a line, wait- 
ing before Saint Peter. We had all been 
given blanks to fill in — who we were, 
the work we did, our good and bad 
deeds. A person whom I knew was just 
ahead of me with his blank filled in. 
Saint Peter’s assistant asked, “Shall I 
open the trap door?” Saint Peter said, 
‘No, not yet.’”’ For he was hearing voices 
from inside heaven that said, ‘““This man 
helped me by praying for me when I was 
in purgatory.” ‘“This man is good, he 
gave alms that fed me when I was hun- 
gry.” “I was able to find God because 
this man gave to the missions.” Saint 
Peter then said, ‘““‘This man has friends 
who speak well of him. Purgatory, but 
not too long.”” Could my dream be true? 


NAME WITHHELD 
Scranton, Pa. 


Oversight 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that your cover story dealing 
with Father Jacques Marquette, S.J., 
omitted the “S.J.” from his name, and 
there was no mention that he wasa Jesuit. 


LEE TEUFEL, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. sale J 


Recipes 
I have had to rely on my visits to the 
dentist and doctor to catch up on the 
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of the month 


WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


back issues of MARYKNOLL. The one 
section that is of great interest to me 
is the one containing foreign recipes 
Apparently there are a great many 
women who enjoy the recipe section, as 


the copies of your magazines that I have. 


come across in the various doctor and 
dentist offices always have the recipe 
pages gone. You don’t by some chance 
have a book containing these recipe 
for sale, do you? I am sure that I could 
interest some of my friends in a cook 
book of this sort. 
DOLORES PAWLAK 

Detroit 


@ For Reader Pawlak and the many 
others who have asked about back recipes, 
we do have such a booklet. It can be pur- 
chased for 25c from Maryknoll Publica- 
tions, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


No Devils 

We like MARYKNOLL very much, but 
we sure disliked the ‘devils’ cover. 
We've read in a good Catholic magazine 
how the Communists worm their way 
into Catholic publications. I had a diff- 


cult time saying my morning prayers | 


yesterday, as these two devils on your 
magazine kept coming into my mind. 
I don’t like to write like this, but | 
think it best. 

NAME WITHHELD 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Formula 
[ have just finished wrestling with my 


income tax returns; now that the tax col- 
lector has his, I can compute the amount 
for my contribution to Maryknoll, using 
07 b =c. By this 
formula, a equals amount on line eleven, 
Form 104; b equals my parish dues and 
contributions; c equals my contribution 
to Maryknoll. 







my new formula: 





NAME WITHHELD 
Peach Orchard, Ark. 


Puzzlement 

I was looking at MARYKNOLL. In 
“People are Interesting” it said the first 
martyr was Juan de Padilla, and in 
“Builders of Our Country," our Catholic 
school history, it said Father Isaac 
Jogues was the first martyr. Which 
author is correct? 








JAMES SHEPARD 
San Bernadino, Calif. 


a Father Juan de Padilla, a Franciscan, 
was the first martyr in the United States. 
He was. put to death in 1542 by hostile 
Indians in Kansas. Father Jogues was 
among the first group of martyrs to be 
canonized, but he died more than a hundred 
years later. Even in his group, Saint 
Rene Goupil, S.J., was killed four years 
before Saint Isaac (1642). 


Correction 

I have lived in the Deep South most of 
my life. I have rarely been to a Catholic 
church where there were no Negro pa- 
rishioners. Hence, Mrs. Ketchum’s accu- 
sation that the Catholic Church in the 
South is a “white man’s Church”’ is 
evidence of her own ignorance. At pres- 
ent I am living in Montgomery, Alabama 
(the Cradle of the Confederacy), where 
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the Negroes have the most beautiful 
Catholic church, school and hospital in 
the city. Much is said about the South, 
but when doing so, let’s stick to the facts 
as they are. 

Mrs. C. H. MCCONNELL 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Memory 

I like my children to read good books 
that will make their faith stronger. I 
am thankful that my father was very 
strict when it came to religion and say- 
ing our prayers. Lots of times when we 
children would go to bed without saying 
our prayers, he would make all of us 
come into the kitchen, each kneel at a 
chair and say the Rosary. It was good 
training and many times I remember it. 

Mrs. Mary FALco 

Brooklyn 


Request 

I lost my sister recently and have re- 
fused to accept God’s will ever since. 
I’m so ashamed of my weakness when I 
read about what your Maryknollers do 
and how they have such implicit faith in 
God, despite impossible obstacles. Please 
pray for my sister, and pray that I shall 
straighten out my life once more. 

NAME WITHHELD 

New York City 


Tranquilizer 

I agree one hundred per cent with that 
mother of six young “‘gentlemen.’’ Your 
magazine is much better than tranquil- 
izers. 1am an Army wife and the mother 
of four. I look forward to the afternoons 
and the children taking their naps, and 
to my __ tranquilizer — heart-inspiring 
MARYKNOLL. 

Mrs. DAN SHULER 

Fort Bragg, N. C. 
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A Chapel in Miaoli, Formosa needs 
one altar and tabernacle, costing $150; 
fifty benches and kneelers, $125; and a 
small organ, $75. Would you care to ded- 
icate one of these items to the memory 
of a loved one? 


Place of Honor in the Home. In Gua- 
temala, Indians must learn to love the 
cross if they are to love Christ and save 
their souls. One large territory needs 
2,000 crucifixes, to place one in each 
Indian home. Cost: $2 each. 


Fare Today, Clear Tomorrow. In Bo- 
livia, twenty volunteer religion teachers 
need $3 a month for bus fare to take them 
where they can give public-school chil- 
dren the clear truths of the Church. 
Supply a month’s transportation? 


Help Us To Help the Carmelites in 
Taichung, one of the most famous Mary- 
knoll missions on the island of Formosa. 
They need copes, in red, green, purple, 
white and black. A cope costs $50. Will 
you select a color and make a gift of one? 


Send check to: 


The Maryknoll Fathers /Maryknoll, New York c 


More Than One Hundred Years kf $¢™ 
fore the Declaration of Independence wa 
signed, a church was built in what is nome 4 
the new Maryknoll territory of Juli, Penge 
To restore it as a cathedral, benches ate) 
needed at $15 each; floor boards at 1 
each; frosted glass windows at $25 each: 
and floor tiles at $1 each. Will you cong. 
tribute one or more of these items? ‘him 


Growing Boys Need Clothes to Fitf 
Altar boys in Japan have a habit of out Yo 
growing clothes, too. Cassocks, surplice 
and sHoes cost $16 a set; 17 sets ang 1 
needed to outfit these youngsters. 























Good Works are performed by Central | 
American Sisters. They are successful in Th 
seeking souls because they are from 
among the people themselves. Only $52) De 
week pays for a Sister’s room and board. W 


Your Sacrifice can give five parishes in| Y° 
Shinyanga, Africa, the altar candlesticks 


they need so urgently. Each set costs at 
$25. Would you like to set the scene for 
the Holy Sacrifice? M 














That's what a Maryknoll 
rs ef seminarian can be. 
ce wale 
IS No 
Pen pew? 
es aif Almost every young man studying for 
at {F the priesthood at Maryknoll needs 
eat financial help to reach his goal. It 
ME takes $750 to feed, house and train 
him yearly. 








Fite 
— “Your Reward? 

ices 

ang You will have the thrill of being able 


tral / 
tod The Maryknoll Fathers 
5a} Dear Moryknoll Fathers: 


' | While I can, I will give $........ 







to say, “I have a ‘spiritual son’ study- 
ing to be a Maryknoll priest.” When 
he reaches his goal and becomes a 
priest, he is still your spiritual son. 
You will share in the reward he will 
receive for dedicating his life to 
God's people in the mission fields. 


Maryknoll, New York 


each month towards the $750 needed 


in| Yearly to support a Maryknoll seminarian, my spiritual son. Please send me 
‘kg, @ monthly reminder. | understand this is not a pledge, may be discontinued 
sts) ot will and should not interfere with my personal or parish obligations. 


eoeoeeeeereeseeeere ee eeeeee 


eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


eoeeeeeresree eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeoerereeeeeeseseee ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 











Freedom of Religion 


The trials of countless priests, Brothers and 
Sisters — both foreign and Chinese — give the 
lie to the Chinese Communists that freedom 
of religion exists in that enslaved country. As 
Catholics we cannot yield to the principle of 
peace at any price. We must remember the 
hundreds of millions enslaved who look to us 
for hope. We must remember that behind the 
smiling facade of the Red leaders is hatred 
and contempt for our way of life. 
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